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are not those that I have written; there must 
be some mistake of the copyist." 

" Leave that to me," replied Donizetti, 
mildly; ".the mistakes are not imputable to 
the copyist; the basses that I give are pre- 
cisely those that should be there." 

E'lgjj composer, covered with confusion, 
gne'd. His opera gained a hundred per 
cent. 

■ It was at this period that the Conservatoire 
of Naples opened a concours for a master of 
counterpoint. This position was more im- 
portant than was generally supposed, for 
Zingarelli, who directed that establishment, 
was old and an invalid, and in case of his 
death, they would, very probably, name the 
master; of counterpoint for t'.iat situation. 

This competition with composers who were 
of so little importance, was repugnant to 
Donizetti's feelings; but viewed from • an- 
other side, he was desirous of holding the 
position put in concours. He took a bias: he 
sent the tides of his best compositions. 

These means were successful; the concours 
was renounced, and he was named unani- 
mously master of counterpart at the Con- 
servatory of Naples. But Donizetti, in ac- 
cepting this, made one reservation, that of 
being free to compose operas, as many, as 
should be demanded of him. They ac- 
quiesced to this condition. It was, besides, 
sine qua non. 

And well it was that he had imposed this 
reservation, :or from the first-year of his en- 
try into his functions, Florence, Naples and 
Milan each demanded of him a new opera. 
• He wrote for Florence, Rosamunda, which, 
owing to the censure it received, changed its 
name and became Eleanora di Gttienna, a 
remarkable enough opera, but which was 
eclipsed by others of the same composer. 

For Naples he wrote Maria Stuarda. This 
time censure cried still louder. Mary Stu- 
art ! A Queen, and a queen who permitted 
herself to change husbands so frequently ! 
Better than that, or worse than that, a queen 
who mounts the scaffold ! In short, it was 
necessary to change the libretto; the poet 
tortured his brain and constructed a new 
poem upon the master's music. Behold 
Maria Stuarda metamorphosed into jBkob- 
delmonte. an episode of Florentine history 
sung by Dante, one of those thousand strug- 
gles between rival families which stained 
with blood the Italian republics, the hate of 
the Buondelmonte and the Amedei, a hate 
equal to that of the Capulets and Montagues, 
treated by Sbakspeare. 
: The opera had a moderate success, but 
Donizetti. had. kept the original libretto, and 
he attempted later to produce his opera at 
Milan, as he had written it, adapting, the 
principal role to the exceptional; powers of 
Maria Malibran. 

At length he wrote for Milan, and during 
the same year, 1836, Gemma di Vergy, taken 
from the drama of Alexandre Duma's Charles 
VII. chee- ses grands vassaux. .'This opera 
had a veritable success, and Donizetti- wrote 
it *'», fourteen d tys ! 

Donizetti made the remark, when I took 
the liberty of saying to him that he com- 
posed too quickly, that his most successful 
operas were precisely those he had written 
in the least time. What answer could there 
be to this strange argument ? It was with- 
out a reply. 

■For example, one of the most important 
pieoes, the chief pieoe of this opera, is. the 
finale. The poet, Emmanuel Bidera, had 
made 1 him wait too long. What would you 



have ? He could not keep up with the mas- 
ter in this continual steeple-chase. 

All was ready, and Milan awaited the score. 

Donizetti had written letter after letter to 
Bidera, who smoked cigar upon cigar, but 
who could not be prevailed upon to produce 
the unfortunate finale. 

At len th, one evening, Bidera arrived at 
the composer's, with the end of a cigar in his 
mouth and a bundle of little square papers 
in his hand. 

" God be praised I" said Donizetti, " give 
it to me quickly, and begone." 

" But allow me to read it to you first. " 

"Useless I I know how to read— " 

Then turning to Lis friends (his house was 
always filled,) he said: " Wait for me a half 
an hour. — smoke, talk, play, do whatever 
seems good to you, even drum, it is the same 
to me, I shall soon rejoin you." 

A half an hour later, lie re-appeared, a 
large roll of music in his hands. 

" Here," he said, ',' I wish you to hear what 
I have just improvised: it is the finale of the 
opera I am to give at Milan." . 

He went to the piano, and sung the famous 
finale) a true chef d'wuvre/ 

Who knows! If he had spent a week 
upon it, it might not have been done so well. 

Gemma di Vergy had, I repeat, the most 
brilliant success. 

There is in this opera a magnificent tenor 
role, that of "Hassan" (Yacoub,) the negro; 
it later made the fortune of all the artists 
who sung it. 

►(-•-►< 

MOZART. 



THE OlHGIN OP THE OXEN-WALTZ. 

Who has not heard of, and been delighted 
with, this sweetest and greatest of all com- 
posers ? Who has not been carried along hy 
his soaring spirit into higher spheres, forget- 
ting the world with all its woes and pangs, 
its miseries and insipid joys — glowing into 
fire in spite of the chills of a soidisant en- 
lightened age, where genius is weighed by 
dollars and pounds, and respectability by 
those who are most successful in getting 
them? Poor Mozart ! He lived on the very 
verge of our sadly enlightened times, and his 
soul, delighting only in higher entertain- 
ments, was often perplexed by the conflict 
of reality with his ideal world. 

Mozart had been in the service of the*Em- 
peror of Germany, whose orchestra he 
directed with more honor than profit to him- 
self. Indeed, so indifferent was his salary, 
that the master of tunes found himself fre- 
quently unable. to defray his current ex- 
penses. Artists then had not discovered the 
secret of raising contributions from half a 
world, in the most agreeable manuer. possi- 
ble. They rather stayed at home, living for 
themselves and their darling muse. And 
thus perhaps only, and alone, those master- 
pieces of poetry and melody could rise into 
existence, which our modern imitators ad- 
mire, but endeavor in vain to equal Genius 
is born; talents are acquired. Tours to 
Paris, London, and Italy may add to its 
luniversality,: but not to its originality; and 
its noble effusions will rise and soar infinitely 
higher when protected by the homely Lares 
:and Penates, than foreign gods. ' ;' 

Mozart enjoyed, besides this somewhat unr 
profitable advantage, another: he was indeed 
a musical genius. Both his form and coun- 
tenance were pleasing and interesting, but 



his health was delicate. : Perhaps there never 
was a living being more sensitive than he.. 
So harmonious, so tender, were the sensa- 
tions of this extraordinary man^ that the 
least discord that reached his ear thrilled 
through his whole frame, producing an irri- * 
tation which frequently endangered his 
health. When carried away by his muse, 
his feelings grew so intense that he liter- 
ally lost the consciousness of everything, 
around him. 

It happened that Mozart was sitting one 
fine morning in his bed, when his wife en« 
tered to inform him that a very unmusical 
being, the butcher, was down stairs withhis 
bill. Mozart, who had been for some time 
composing one of his greatest operas, the im- 
mortal "Clemenza di Tito," was arranging 
in his phantasia one of its most beaufcful 
airs. He neither siw ncr heard his -wife. 
She, a lovely, kind soul, of rather practical 
views, who had been shortly before married 
to the young artist, stood waiting for awhile, 
repeating her information, but no answer 
Followed her words. Seizing the young artist 
by the elbow, she began to repeat the 
butcher's account. Mozart was writing with- 
out intermission; feeling, however, his arm 
touched, and hearing sounds whose tenor did 
not seem to correspond to the harmonious 
notes of his soul, he shut his ears with his 
left hand, writing with his right as quickly 
as the notes could be scribbled. 

A second shake of his wife followed. Mo- 
zart, growing impetuous, seizing his walk- 
ing-stick, and his wife, alarmed at so strange 
an intimation, hastened to the door. The 
whole had passed without Mozart being in 
the least conscious of it. She ran down 
stairs with tears in her eyes, telling the 
butcher that her husband could not be 
spoken to, and that he must come another 
time. But the man of blood was not easily 
to be daunted — he must have his bill settled 
aud speak with Mozart himself — and he would 
not send him another ounce of meat. He 
ascended the stairs. Mozart, indistinctly 
conscious that something had passed in his 
presence, had continued pouring the effu- 
sions of his phantasia on paper, when the 
heavy footsteps resounded in the hall. With - 
out turning his eye from the sheet he held 
his stick against the door to keep out tin 
intruders. 

But the steps were approaching. Mozart, 
more anxious, hurried as fast as he could, 
when a rap at the door demanded permission 
to enter. ' The beautiful effusion was in 
danger of being lost The affrighted com- 
poser cost a fugitive glance at his stick; it 
was too short. With anxiety bordering on 
frenzy he looked around his room, and a pole 
standing behind the curtain caught his eye; 
this he seized,- holding it. with all his might 
against the ;door, writing like Jury all the: 
while. The knob was turned, but the pole 
withstood the first effort. A. pause succeed- 
ed; words were heard -on the staircase, and 
the intruders renewed their efforts the second 
time. But the «trength"of ■' the composer' 
seemed to. increase with his anxiety. ' Large 
drops of perspiration stood on his forel eal 
Stemming the pole against his left breast, 
with the force of despair he still kept out the 
visitors. ..JBLejsucoeededbutJov.a moment, 
yet it was a precious moment; the delightful 
air was poured upon the -paper— it was 
saved ! •-.. - 

Such had been the anxiety, fear and de- 
spair of the composer; so intense' his feelings, 
that his bodily strength was not equal to 
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stand the powerful effort of his soul. Scarcely 
were his effusions arranged, when his strength 
left him — the pole dropped from his hand, 
and he fell back on the pillow, exhausted. 
The door opened, and his wife with the 
formidable butcher entered. Pale, uncon- 
scious of everything, the son of Euterpe lay 
oh the bed, his forehead bathed in cold 
sweat. The wife, terror-struck at the sight, 
rushed to her beloved husband; she battled 
his forehead, embraced him, when Mozart's 
eyes opened, and looking around with sur- 
prise, they fell upon the invaluable scrap 
lying still before him. 

" Mr. Mozart," said the butcher— 
" Halt ! halt !" said the composer, seizing 
the manuscript, and leaping at the same time 
out of his bed, and hurrying towards the 

Sianoforte. Down he sat, and the most.de- 
ghtfnl air that was ever heard, responded 
from the instrument. The eyes of Iris wife, 
and even of the butcher, began to moisten. 
Mozart finished the tune, rose again, and 
running for his writing-desk, he tilled out 
what was wanting. 

"Well, Mr. Mozart," said the- butcher, 
when the artist had finished, "you know 
that I am to marry. " 

"No, I do not," said Mozart, who had 
somewhat recovered from his musical trance. 

"Well, then, you know it now, and you 
also know that you owe me money for meat." 

"I do," said Mozart, with a sigh. 

" Never mind," said the man, under whose 
blood-stained coat beat a feeling heart; "you 
make me a fine waltz for my marriage ball, 
and I will cancel the debt, and let you have 
meat for a year to come." 
. . " It is a bargain !" cried the lively and 
gifted Mozart. And down he sat, and a waltz 
wis elicited from the instrument— such a 
waltz as never before set the dance-loving 
b itcher's feet in motion. 

" Meat for a year, did I say ?" exclaimed 
the enraptured tradesman; "no ! one hun- 
dred ducats you shall have for this waltz, but 
I want it with trumpets, and horns, and fid- 
dles- — you know best — and soon, too." 

"You shall have it so," said Mozart, who 
could scarcely trust his ears, " and in one 
hour you may send for it." 

The liberal-minded butcher retired. In an 
hour the waltz was set in full orchesti'a 
music. The butcher returned, was delighted 
with the music, and paid Mozart his hundred 
ducats — a sum more splendid than he had 
ever received from the Emperor for the 
greatest of his operas. 

It is to this incident that the lovers of har- 
mony are indebted for one of the most 
charming trifles, the celebrated Oxen- waltz — 
a piece of music still unrivalled. 



Count Pepoli, the husband of Madame 
Alboui, died a few days since at the Maison 
de Sante of Doctor Blanche, where he had 
been confined for upwards of two years. No 
doubt the sad bereavement has prevented 
the renowned contraKo from making her ap- 

Searanc < in public during this period, as I 
appen to know that her vocal powers are 
absolutely unimpaired, and that, whenever 
she sang at Rossini's soirees, she invariably 
created the old furor. The funeral obsequies 
of the deceased Count were celebrated on 
Monday, the' 14th, in presence of & select 
number of the intimate friends of the family. 
Madame Alboni, in accordance with an Itali- 
an custom* had 200 children, all orphans, to 
follow the i hearse. 



NEW ORGAN, FOR THE WESTMIN- 
STER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 



The Messrs. Hook have just completed an 
instrument for this church, which is so re- 
markably successful as to be worthy of a 
more than passing notice. For several days 
it was exhibited at their factory to admiring 
visitors by our leading organists, and won 
the highest praise, from both performers and 
audience. On Tuesday, the 14th ult., its 
many fine and admirable qualities were ably, 
displayed through a very wide range of styls 
by Messrs. J. K. Paine, S. P. Tuckerman, 
and J. H. Willcox, of Boston. 

The organ is enclosed in an elegant and 
imposing case of black walnut of much 
originality and beauty of design, displaying 
richly, yet delicately decorated front pipes of 
sixteen feet, and contains the following 
registers, pipes and appliances: 



CHEAT MASOAL. 

No. Pipes. 

1 16 it. Open Diapason. 63 

2 8" Open Diapason. ft8 

3 8" Doppel Flote . . 69 

4 8" Vio a di Garaba. 68 

5 4" Octave 68 

6 4" Flute Harmon- 

ique .68 

7 ?&" Twelfth 68 

8 2 ■> Fifteenth 6S 



"J 8 Ban*Mi*tur> 1'4 

10 3 " Soharff. 171 

11 ttftTrumpet 68 

12 4 " Clarion 68 



SWELL MANUAL. 
Ho. Pipes. 

1 16 ft Bon- don (divid- 

ed) 5f> 

2 8" Open Diapason. t8 

3 8'' irtop Tiopason.. 68 

4 8" Salioional 68 

5 4 •' Oo ave 6> 

n 4 " Vicliia [8 

7 i " Fl>uto Uraverso 68 

8 2" Picocilo RS 

9 3 Hank Mix' uro .... 1 74 

10 8 ft Cornopean 68 

11 8 " Oboe and Bass- 

oon 68 



No. 



BOLO MANUAL. 

P pes. No. 



rijcs. 

6 4 ft. Octave (« 

6 4" Flu'o d'Amour. 68 

7 2" Piccolo 68 

8 8" Uononet .'. 68 



1 8 ft. Goigon Princi- 

pal 68 

2 8 " Duloiana. 63 

3 8" Mclolia 4o 

4 8" Sto/d Diapason 

div 68 

PEDALE. * 

Ho. Pipes. No. Pipes. 

1 16 ft. Open Diapason. 27 4 fi ft Vtooncel'o 27 

2 in " Violono 27 6 16 " Posaune 27 

3 16 " (tone) Bourdon. 27 OloJi" Quint Flute — 27 

MECHANICAL KEQ 6TEBS. 

1 Swell to Great Coupler. C Swell to Pedal Coupler. 

2 Choir to " " 7 Choir to •* " 

3 Swc 1 to Choir " 8 Tremulant " Swell." 

4 Great to Pedal " Bellows Signal. 

5 GreattoPneumatic " 

COMFO ITinN PEDALS. 

1 Forte for Great Manual, bringing out the Full Organ. 

2 Piano '" " taking off all hut 8 it. Stops. 

3 Great to Pedal Coupter. 

Compass of Manuals from CC to A3, 68 notes. 
•• Pedale " CCC to 1>, 27 '• 

SUMMARY. 

No. of pipes in Great Mttuual 928 

,. .. " .. "Swell •' 751 

•• ■■ •• "Solo " Hi 

.. ,. .. •• peda'.e " 1«2 

Total number of pipes 229a 

No. of Speaking Stops 37 

" ' Mechanical " 9 

Whole No. of draw-stops 48 

The pneumatic action is applied to the 
great manual, by which the touch, even with 
all the couplers drawn, is made as light and 
easy as that of a grand pianoforte. With 
this action, the keys, instead of acting 
directly upon the pallets, are only required 
to open a little bellows (one to each key), 
which instantaneously expands and lifts all 
the valves belonging to the keys pressed 
down; or, if applied to the register action, 
adds or removes the stops required. Over 
the great manual, and within easy reach of 
the fingers of the player, there are some small 
ivory knobs by which the Swell and Solo 
manuals can be couplud to the pneumatic 
action when desired, a contrivance of the 
greatest utility and .convenience. There is 



also in each manual a blank draw-stop, with 
all its appliances and connections, including 
room on each wind-chest for future. additions 
whenever desired; this provision is of great 
importance, as there remains nothing to be 
added but the pipes which may be chosen. 

In the power and grandeur of its diapasons, 
the clearness and resonance of its octaves 
and harmonies, and the proper quantity and 
quality of its reed stops, to give boldness and 
character, we believe this instrument to be 
unsurpassed by any previous efforts of its 
eminent builders. 

"The effect of the full organ is particularly 
satisfying; so clear and brilliant — eclatant — is 
its quality, yet withal so well blended and 
balanced, that no stop has undue promi- 
nence, and to listen to it is a continual 
pleasure. The 10 ft. Open Diapason on the 
great manual, imparts great dignity, and the 
Doppel Flot- and Flute Harmonique great 
breadth and fullness to the full-organ tone; 
and the Viola di Qaraba gives a peculiar 
crispiness and pungency to the stops of 
eight-feet pitch. The very complete Pedale, 
with its six stops, affords a full, abundant 
support to the grand pyramid of tone, and 
yet contains stops of rarely beautiful tone, 
perfectly adapted to the accompaniment of 
the softest manual stops. 

Among so many beautiful and character- 
istic stops, or voices, as the Germans appro- 
priately call them, it is hard to select any for 
particular mention; for some time past, how- 
ever, the Hooks have been constantly im- 
proving in the voising of string-like, or violin 
sounding stops, until in this instrument the 
stops of this timbre — as the Viola di Gamba 
•in the great manual, the Salicional and Vio- 
liua in the swell, the Geigen (or violin) Prin- 
ci al in the solo manual, and the Violone in 
he pedale — are so successful as to leave noth- 
ing further to be desired. The last-men- 
tioned stop is of remarkable beauty; when 
skillfully used, it is difficult to believe that 
one does not hear the "bite" of'abowon 
the strings of a contra-basso. The Flauto 
Traverso in the swell, has a lovely, clear, 
'raveling tone, and the Flute d'Amour in 
the solo manual is also very beautiful. Of 
the reeds, it is only necessary to say that 
they are the work of the Hooks, so renowned 
is their excellence in this special and difficult 
department of organ building. 

Though this firm has erected many larger 
instruments, this, the latest jewel in the 
chaplet of their noble works, seems the 
brightest and most perfect. 

May they continue to fill our temples with: 
better and better specimens of their art, and , 
miyour people appreciate more andmoie. 
their long continued endeavors to inciease, 
its dignity and to elevate it from its ioimer 
low estate, until, when an organ is to be ; 
bought, the question shall not be, who will 
build cheapest ? but who will build best ?— -, 
DucigMs Journal of Music. Ripieno. 



The libretto of Auber's new opera, which 
is from the united pens of MM. D'Ennery. 
and Cormon, has baen read at the OpSra- 
Comique, and was pronounced most excel- 
lent by the distinguished company of artiste: 
assembled in the "Green-Room." The 
title of Hiline has been given to the opera, 
which will have for its interpreters, MM. Ca- 
ponl, Sainte-Foy, Prilleux, Melchisedech. 
and Nathan, and Mesdames Monbelli, and 
Marie Roye. 



